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in the school of Edessa and other seats of learning in
Syria. A large literature sprang up from the third
to the seventh century, and extended its influence to
Persia and the Eastern Roman Empire. Ephraem
Syrus lived in the middle of the fourth century.
During the eighth and ninth centuries the Nestorians
of Syria acted as the instructors of the Arabs, but
the literary cultivation of their own language began
to wane. It was revived for a time in the thirteenth
century by Grogorius Barhetracus (Abulfaraj),1 and
lived on as a learned language to the present day.

The Neo-Syriac dialects, still spoken by Nestorian
Christians in the neighbourhood of Moss til and iu
Kurdistan, as far as the lakes of Van arid Urmia, also
by some Christian tribes in Mesopotamia, arc not
directly derived from the literary Syriac, but represent
remnants of the spoken Aramaic. One of these dialects
lias lately received some literary cultivation through
the exertions of Christian missionaries.2

Hebraic.

The second branch of the Semitic family comprises
Phenician and Carthaginian, as known to us from
inscriptions, dating, in the case of Phonic!an, from
about 600 B.C., and the Hebrew of the Old Testament.

The Moolites spoko a language almost identical
with Hebrew, as may be seen from the inscription of
King Mesha, about 1)00 B.C. The Phil Mines also
spoke what may be called a Hebrew dialect. About,
the time of the Maccabees, Hebrew and its cognate

1 Sco Iliiiutn, p. 257.
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